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Dr. Jones found that most methods recommended to eliminate
fears do not work. Fears, she learned, do not "die out" with time, (
nor can they be argued away. Becoming familiar with a feared j
object by constant exposure to it may reduce fear, but even this
seldom entirely removes the fear. Repressing fear because other
children ridicule it only intensifies emotional reaction, she dis-
covered.                                                                                     1
A method called "social imitation/' in which a child having a I
fear is placed with others not having the fear, sometimes is suc-$
cessful. Their reassurance helps him overcome his fright. Social;
imitation and reconditioning, mainly the latter, are the most ef-/
fective ways of eliminating fear.
How we express our emotions, as well as what arouses them,
depends a good deal on our training and experience. OTTO KLINE-
SERG presents interesting anthropological evidence of this. The
Chinese are "poker faced" largely because they are taught re-
straint. Chinese boys and girls learn not to laugh boisterously or
show their anger. Yet in different environments with different
culture patterns,, like Hawaii, Chinese persons express their emo-
tions more like westerners.
Many emotional expressions differ the world over. In some
societies the kiss as a sign of affection is unknown; instead, two
persons may rub noses, touch the nose to the other's cheek, or
touch the other's nose with the index finger. Weeping often is
part of tribal ceremonies, yet once the ceremony ends, laughter
and gaiety follow quite naturally. Certain peoples vent their
anger in queer traditional ways; they-break up their possessions
or set fire to their own houses. Laughter, however, seems the uni-
versal expression of high spirits. Klineberg concludes that emo-
tional expression, like language, must be at least partially
learned.